LOCAL AND HISTORICAL

tributed millions of copies could have done so but for the
moment of national expansiveness which attended the Spanish
War. Patriotism and jingoism, altruism and imperialism, pas-
sion and sentimentalism, shook the temper which had slowly
been stiffening since the Civil War. Now, with a rush of un-
accustomed emotions the national imagination sought out its
own past, delighting in it, wallowing in it. Had the romancers
who met the mood been more deeply grounded in reality
and less sentimental, or had the national mood lasted for a
longer time, some eminent masterpiece might have emerged.
None did, and the gold lace and gilt of the narratives actually
evoked began to tarnish almost as soon as the wind touched
them.

Of the novels which belong fully to the fashion Hugh
Wynne perhaps came closest to permanence, and S. Weir
Mitchell (1829-1913) deserves special mention. A Philadel-
phian, he set aside his youthful literary ambitions on the
advice of Oliver Wendell Holmes, made himself a distin-
guished medical specialist, particularly in nervous diseases,
and only after fifty gave much time to the verse and fiction
which he wrote henceforth until his death. His professional
knowledge enabled him to write authoritatively of difficult
and wayward states of body and mind: as in The Case of
George Dedlow (1880), so circumstantial in its improbabil-
ities, Roland Blake (1886), which George Meredith admired,
The Autobiography of a Quack (1900), concerning the dis-
honorable purlieus of the medical profession, and Constance
Trescott (1905), considered by Mitchell his best constructed
novel and certainly his most thorough-going study of a patho-
logical mood. His psychological stories, however, had neither
quite the appeal nor quite the merit of his historical romances,
which began with Hephzibah Guinness (1880) and extended
to Westways (1913). Westways is a chronicle of the effects
of the Civil War in Pennsylvania, but Mitchell's best work
belongs to the Revolutionary cycle: Hugh Wynne, the career